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2 DEATH. 
BY LUCY A. RANDALL. 


I hear them speak of bitter Death,—I see 

Friends weep above the death-bed of the loved,— 
I know they dread the great, destroying king, 
An-l shrink, and ‘tremble, when iis name is heard. 
Why is it bitter? Itisbutasleep, . 

A dreamless slumber ‘neath the fragrant sod, 
Until the trump eternal of the Lord 

Shall call us thence, 


Beside an infant’s bed 
[ stood ;—its little cheek was very white, 
Its golden curls lay, like a mass of light, 
About the pillow, and its low-breathed moan 
Told us of great yet patient pain.—At length 
A gentle quiet stole upon its brow, 
While sunny smiles, 90 long unknown to it, 
Wreathed brightly round its lips. As sunset shone 
With mellow radiance on the dying bed, 
We felt that Death was “‘wooing it away” 
From us, snd{thut celestial glanee which showne 
With living light from out its deep blue eyes 
Told us of visions far beyond the tomb, 
Visions unknown, except in golden dreams _ 
Of some pure spirit, which that infant saw. 
A change came on its brow, and then we knew 
That it was dead, and still that radiant smile 
Lay, like a blessed ray of heavenly light, 
Upon its silent lips ;—and this sweet call 
To Heaven—was it so bitter? 

A strong man lay 

Upon his weary bed, no longer strong ; 
His wasted form, his deep-set, burning eyes 
Bespoke the weary days, and troubled nights 
Of waking, that had made him thin, and pale. 
The early dawn, with purple dewy veil, 
Came brightly to the earth ;~—his sunken eyes. 
No longer beamed to welcome it, as wont, 
For what was day to him, or night ? They were, 
Alas! but visions of a brighter time, 
b ge he had woke pe rt, mo gam bene 


And tay by Ra oth come slo, creer fom on 





And that the fading glories of the west 

Had borne his spirit with them, as they went ;— 
And that the silver stars had been to him, 

As beacons to the golden gates of Heaven! 
And was this hard? 


A mourner, pale, and sad 
Knelt at the early tombs of her beloved 
Where in the churchyard lone, the grass was green 
Above their mouldering clay, and bitter tears 
Welled from the troubled waters of her soul, 
For those, her jewels gone. Alone indeed, 
She felt herself, since they, her loved, were dead. 
And still one prayer lay on her quivering lips, 
And shone within her tearful eyes,—’twas this, 
“Oh! God! that I may see them once again!” 
And so he came, the lovely angel, Death, 
With power as gentle as the Zephyr’s sigh , 
And bore her soul above the things of earth, 
To those for whom she pined ; the angel throng 
Smiled bright to view that meeting in the skies, 
Where pain and sorrow come not, and Se puree ae : 
And yet the narrow-seeing of the world 2 
Said this was bitter Death ! 


A peaceful man, 

One ‘who had seen full many a fleeting year, 
And whose white locks were glories to his head, 
Was waiting forthe summonys of the Lord. 
A bright celestial light hovering 
About his reverend brow, and smiles 
Were ever beaming on his gentle lips. 
While in his every action, word, and deed, 
The precepts of his God were imaged forth 
And one sweet moonlight night, when zephyrs soft 
Were breathing fragrance o’er the valleys green, 
And when a thousand stars were sparkling bright, 
That summons came,—and the sweet ange] Death 
Threw:his bright mantle o’er the hoary man, 
With influence gentle as the snowy wing 
Of the wild dove that cleaves the tranquil heavens. 
For, as he often did, he fell asleep,— 
And woke beyond the bitter tears of earth, 
be bright 2 Sheaia gre sweetly by’ 

green pastures of the t Land! 
And this, oh! Man, was bitter Death! Oh! Death 
I4btt ¢ el from ghsomy ‘ 
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Where seraph ranks are clad in radiance bright, 
Standing beside the Light-Encircled Throne. 
And it is but an angel, robed in white, | 
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trained to 'a knowledge of its duties and require- 
ments, and thus be qualified to receive and sustain 
the inestimable privileges for which they had peril- 











Which sitteth at the “Eternal Gates” and waits 
To open to the well-beloved of God 
Those portals bright! 

Albany Feb. 8, 1851. 





FREE SCHOOLS. 


In ASSEMBLY—Tuurspay, Feb. 6. 
Report of the:Majority of the Committee on Colleges, 
Academies and Common Schools, on the petitions 
for the amendment and repeal of the Free School 
Law. 





Mr. T. H. BENEDICT, from the majority of the 
Committee on Colleges, Academies and Common 
Schools, to which was referred the petitions for the 
repeal and amendment of the Free School Law, 
REPORTS :—That deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject committed to their charge, 
they have given to it as full and impartial a considera- 
tion as circumstances would permit. They have been 
actuated in their deliberations solely by a desire to 
present some plan by which the educational system of 
the State might be established upon a basis sound and 
enduring ;—knowing that a system that will not meet 
the views of a majority of the people of the State is 
liable to be altered gnd amended at each successive 
session of the Legislature ; and this vacillating policy 
cannot but prove extremely prejudicial to the cause 
of education. In view of this, your Committee have 
endeavored to act in a spirit of justice to the 800,000 
children of the State who are pleading, with the 
natural eloquence of youth, for their undoubted right 
to taste some of the fruits of learning ; and in justice, 
also, to the great body of tax-payers who are affected, 
or seemingly so, by conceding this right. | 

The large number of petitions that have beea re- 
® ferred to your Committee, coming from different 
sections of the State, prove conclusively that there 
is existing among the people a deep feeling of discon- 
tent with the provisions of the present law. Many 
of your petitioners demand its unconditioned repeal. 
Yet many of them, your Committee are happy to 

“observe, while expressing a dissatisfaction with the 
law, simply ask that such modifications may be made 
therein as will make it more aceeptable to the tax- 
able portion of the community, and, in Comets 
more efficient in its operation. 

It will not be deemed inappropriate in thin aon, 
nection to give a succinct sketch of the origin and 
progress of the Common School system in this State ; 
and as incidental thereto, its first establishment upon 
this continent. 

It was wisely foreseen by that small band of men, 
who brought to this country, in 1620, the principles 
of civil and religious liberty, that to maintain and 
perpetuate those principles inviolate, it was indis- 
pensable that their children, who were to succeed 
them in the conduct.of the government, should be 





led their lives and fortunes. 

Experience had taught them that the foundations 
of despotism are built upon the ignorance and degra- 
dation of the masses; that to ensure freedom of 
action there must be freedom of thought ; and, that 
liberty might not degenerate into licentiousness, it 
was necessary that the minds of the people should 
be early trained to the love of virtue and good order. 
With these traths impressed upon their minds, they 
felt it incumbent upon them to take some decisive 
action. 

It would seem asif these heroic men had a pro- 
phetic vision of the greatness that would follow their 
feeble undertaking, for with a moral grandeur un- 
surpassed in any age, they set about the work of 
education, while their colony was yet in its infancy 
and their homes unprotected from the cruelty of the 
savages. 

As early as 1685, in the city of Boston, a “ echool- 
master was appointed for the teaching of the children 
among them,” and a portion of the public lands 
given him for his support in 1642.. The General 
Court of the Colony, by a public act, enjoined upon 
the municipal authorities the duty of seemg that 
every child within their jurisdiction should be edu- 
cated; and the select men of every town were re- 
quired ‘‘to have a vigilant eye over their neigh- 
bors, and see that they should endeavor to teach their 
children so much learning as might enable them per- 
fectly to read the English language, and obtain a 
knowledge of the laws, upon penalty of 20 shillings 
for such neglect. 

But they did not pause here. One thing yet was 
needed. The State claimed obedience from all its 
citizens, and, in return, guaranteed to them equal 
rights and privileges. It was therefore enjoined by 
law, in 1647, that education should be free to all ; 
and in consequence, the support of the schools was 
made compulsory. 

Here may be found the germs of the Common 
School System of this country. And thus early was 
established the principle that the property of the 
State should be taxed for the education of its citizens. 
It is idle to speculate upon the causes that induced 
these pioneers of republicanism to acquiesce so cheer- 
tully in the correctness and soundness of the docurine. 
It is sufficient for our purpose, to know that the justice 
and policy of the measure were never seriously ques- 
tioned. It mustbe admutted that it bore heavily then 
as it does now upon certain classes of the people. 
But no murmur of discontent was raised against it. 
It is remarked by an intelligent observer, that ‘‘in 
most of the towns of New England, one-fifth of the 
inhabitants pay at least ene-half the tax, and probably 
do not send more than one-sixth of the scholars.” 
A school tax is, therefore,.to a extent, a 
tax upon the rich to educate the children of the poor ; 
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and this tax is repaid in the greater security afforded 
to life and property by the increased growth of intel- 
ligence and virtue throughout the community. 

The same priaciple of taxation for the benefit of 
education has been recognised and followed by the 
general government, for upon the adoption of the 
Federal compact, the most ample provision was made 
for the elementary instruction of all classes of the 
people. Ag new States began to be formed out of the 
public domain, one square mile in every township, or 
one thirty-sixth part of all the lands, has been reserved 
and devoted to the support of Common Schools. 

In ovr own State, as early as 1795, an act was 
passed by which the sum of $50,000 was appropriated 
annually, for five years, among the several towns of 
the State—and the towns were required to raise an 
equal amount for the support of Common Schools. ,In 
1805, a permanent fund for the same purpose was 
established, by the passage of an act appropriating 
500,000 acres of land, “to raise a fund for the en- 
couragement of Common Schools.” The Surveyor- 
General was authorised to sell the land, and the prin- 
cipal derived from such sale with the interest accruing 
thereon, was to be loaned, until the whole interest 
should amount to $50,000 annually—which interest 
was to be distributed among: the Common Schools as 
the {Legislature should direct. This fund has, by 
various legislative. enactments; been increased, until 
now the capital of our Conimon School Fund is 
$2,290,000—which fund is being annually increased 
by the addition of $25,000 from the interest of the 
U. S. Deposit Fund. -By an act of the Legislature 

-in 1811, a commission was appointed to “ report 
a system for the organization, regulation, and estab- 
lishment” of Common Schools. — This commission 


presented ap elaborate report to the Legislature of 


1812. Accordingly, a law was passed, which was, 
substantially, the basis of our very useful and efficient 
system of Common Schools until the year 1849. 
Under this system, the proceeds of the Common School 
Fand of* the State were apportioned among the diffe- 
rent towns of the State, according to the population 
therein ; and the supervisors of each county were 
directed annually to levy by tax upon each towna 
sum corresponding with the amount received from the 
State. These sums made the public moneys of the 
town, and were to be distributed among the several 
school districts of the town, in proportion to the 
number of children therein, between the ages of 5 and 
16 years, as should appear from the last report of the 
trustees of the district. It was required that the 
schools should be kept open during four months of the 


year, and for so much longer time as the trustees 


should direct. Whatever sums were required for the 
payment of the teacher’s wages, after deducting the 
public money of the disirict, were to be raised by a 
rate bill, from those sending children to the school, in 
proportion to the number of days such children were in 
attendance., Such were, substantially, the main fea- 
tures of our Common School system up to the year 





1849. To say that it had accomplished much good 
to the cause of education, and had realized the hopes 
of its originators and supporters, would be awarding it 
but a faint meed of approbation, It had surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations of its friends. Under 
its influence, as appears from reports furnished to the 
Superintendent of Common Schools for the year 1849, 
there had been organized 11,397 school districts, and 
the number of children that had reccived instruction 
during the year was 794,500, being an excess ot 
59,312 over the number between the ages of 5 and 16 
years, and 16,191 over the whole number taught 
during the preceding year, while the schools had 
been kept open during an average period of eight 
months. Well might the philanthropist point with 
admiration to a system productive of such results, and 
the skeptic in the science of free government banish 
his doubts, in view of such universal diffusion of 
knowledge. 

Notwithstanding these grand results, the system 
was not perfect. A fatal defect was inherent therein, 
which if foreseen had not been deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to excite attention. A large and gradually 
increasing number of children in the State, were 
without any kind of education whatever ; and though 
the echool house was open and teachers ready to im- 
part instruction, they entered fot to receive it. The 
cause was apparent ; they were the children of poverty ; 
and their parents, with the inborn pride of freedom, 
could not brook the favor of an exemption from the 
rate bill, though such exemption could be had. It 
would naturally be supposed that this cause could 
have but a limited operation in deterring children 
from the school, but facts prove otherwise. From 
reports made to the State Superintendent in 1846, the 
startling discovery was made that over 46,000 chil- 
dren were deprived of the advantages of education, 
either through the remissness of the trustees of schoo! 
districts, in exempting them from the rate bill, or 
from the pride of the parents in refusing to claim such 
exemption. 

_It is immaterial to enquire if such pride was justifi- 
able. It is sufficient to know that the evil existed, 
and it behooved the friends of education and the 
friends of free government to devise some speedy 
remedy. It was deemed necessary where suffrage 
was universal, that education: should be free. A 
system of free schools had already been established in 
many of the cities and large town of the State, where 
the evil had become wide-spread, and the time seemed 
auspicious for the ‘extension of the system over the 
whole State.—Petitions to that effect were presented 
to the Legislature of ‘1849, and in accordance there- 
with an act was passed March 26th, 1849, establish- 
ing “‘Free Schools throughout the State.” As this 
act would effect a radical change in the school system 
of the State, it was deemed proper by the Legislature 
to submit it to the people for their consideration. 
The act was sanctioned at the ensuing election by a 





majority of over 158,000 votes, but three counties in 
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the State, Chenango, Tompkins and Ostego, having 
cagt® majority egainst it. To say that the deed was 
rashly done, that the people acted without due reflec- 
tion, is a libel on the intelligence gnd virtue of the 
people—is a libel on the great principle of free govern- 
ment. More than seven months had elapsed since 
the passage of the act, and its main feature—the free 
school principle—had beén discussed in every quarter 
of the State; at county and town assemblages, in 
village gatherings, and at road-side inns. It had been 
the theme of conversation in the houses of the rich 
and jn the homes of the poor. The learned had com- 
mended it in their ardent desire for the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the unlearned looked to its adoption 
for their children’s release from the bondage of igno- 
rance. 

The conviction is irresistibly forced uppn the minds 
of your Committee that the principle of the “ free 
school” bill was the main feature considered, and 
that it was sanctioned by the people upon mature de- 
liberation. -The practical operation of the act was a 
matter that could be tested only by time. A brief 
period sufficed to show that the act was defective in 
its details. In less than four months after its adop- 
tion, the Legislature was flooded by petitions for the 
repeal or amendment of the law. Action, early 
action was needed, for ‘discord and confusion had 
crept into the school districts throughout the State, 
and animosities were being engendered among all 
classes of the people,and a serious injury was inflicted 
upon the cause of education. Yet its friends, though 
disheartened, did not despair.—The experiment of 
free education had been tried, and its partial failure 
was attributable to causes easily obviated. But the 
remedy was not applied. The people urged action 
upon 'their representatives, yet action was delayed, 
until, at the close of the session of 1850, it was re- 
solved to submit the question again to the people, to 
decide either ‘‘ for or against the repeal of the act.” 
The wisdom and policy of this resolution it is not the 
province of your Committee to question.—They may 
be pardoned, however, for expressing the opinion that 
it afforded the opponents of the free school system an 
opportunity to destroy the principle through the agency 
of the obnoxious details that accompanied it, while 
the advocates of the principle were obliged to oppose 
the act to remove those obnoxious details, or throw 
their influence in its favor, and trust to the wisdom 
and justice of a succeeding Legislawre to adopt such 
amendments as would render it perfect. The latter 
alternative was adopted, and already they are apply- 
ing to this House for the remedy. At the annual 
election of 1850, the free school act was a second 
time sustained, by a popular majority of over 25,000 
votes, although at this election a majority of the coun- 
ties of the State—-42 in nember—voted for repeal in 
majorities varying from 50 to 2,500. Notwithsiand- 
ing this apparently great opposition, it is the delib- 
erate conviction entertained by a majority of your 
Committee, that the large vote east in those counties | 





against the act, did not proceed from an opposition to 
the free school principle, but was caused by the ob- 
noxious and defective details of the act. This con- 

iction is foanded upon the re tations made to 
your Committee by members of this House from 
various sections of the State, and who, coming directly 

a the representatives from the people, are, it is to be 
presumed, informed as to their views. 

It has been urged, with much pertinacity, by some 
of your petitioners, that the city of New York had e 
preponderating influence upon the question; that her 
majority of more than 37,000 votes in favor of the act 
fastened the system upon the State; and that as she 
had an educational system of her own, separate and 
distinct from the’State at large, she was not equitably 
entitled to vote upon the question. The plausibility 
of thig objection is conceded ; but, in the opinion of a 
majority of your communittee, its ground is wholly un- 
tenable. If it can be shown that the city of New York 
is separate in interest and policy, and is in po way de- 
pendent on or advantageous to the other sections of the 
State, then might some weight be attached to the objec- 
tion. But such is not thecase. New York is the heart 
of the State, receiving and giving back wealth to every 
portion thereof. Her greatness as the commercia! 
emporium of the Union is reflected upon every part of 
the State. But for her agency the abundant harvests 
of the farmer might rot in his fields ;—but for the 
industry and thrift of the’ farmer, the city might fall 
from its greatness.—The interests of both are homo- 
genous. Whatever conduces to the prosperity and 
glory of the one, appertains in a proportionate degree 
to the other. - If it is admitted, (and who in this State 
will deny the assertion?) that a republican form of 
government is the best adapted to the happiness of the 
people, and most conducive to their prosperity, the 
question then recurs as to the best method to continue 
that government. It will be conceded by every on-; 
that the perpetuity of free institutions is based upon 
the intelligence and virtue of the people; and the 
ehief agency for diffusing these is the Common Schook 
The educated child, it is fair to assume , will become a 
useful citizen ;—it is equally fair to assert, as a gene- 
ral rule, that the uneducated child will prove the re- 
verse. Facts-warrant the assertion. 

From the report of the inspect ors of the State Prisons 
for the year 1850, it appears that of 664 males in the 
Sing Sing prison 349 were under 20 years of age at 
the time of their conviction ; 487 had never been taught 
a trade; 60 could not read, and 149 could read only, 
and that indifferently. Of 114 convicts at Clinton, 10 
could not read, and 29 could read only. Atthe female 
prisons, of the 71 remaining in December last, 25 
could neither read nor write ; 17 could read only, end 
the balance hed received a very limited instruction in 
the elementary branches. At the Auburn prison 109 
convicts were, previous to admission, unacquainted 
with the alphabet, or could read but little, and €4 had 
no knowledge of arithmetic. The Inspector closes 
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into the causes of crime among the convicts almost 
invariably leads to the same result, and force upon the 
mind the startling trath that a neglected education in 
youth is the source of all or nearlyall the crime among 
us.” These statistics are presented in corroboration 


of the genera! statement of your Conimitiee that crime 


and ignorance are generally found in unison. It can 
be no matter of surprise therefore that the citizens of 
New York, from a perusal of the daily records of 
their criminal courts, and their daily observation of 
the vice and misery that must ever cling to and 
flourish in great cities, should manifest a deep interest 
in the cause of education, and a desire for its universal 
diffusion. Philanthropy, at least, would prompt tha} 
they should be heard. Again: Prudential considera- 
tions demanded that New York should have a voice 
in the matter. She is part of the State: subject to 
the same laws, and should be entitled to equal privi- 
leges with other portions of the State. With an aggre- 
gate veluation of real and personal estate amounting 
to $286,000,000, or more than one-third of the entire 
valuation of the State. and with this property liable to 
be affected by the legislation of a body elected by the 
universal. suffrages of the citizens of the State, it 
would have been manifestly unjust that her vote 
should have been excluded. Your Committee bave 
been induced to present their views upon this subject 
from respect to the large number of your petitioners 
who have asked for a repeal of the Free School act, 
on the ground that such act would have been repealed 
by the popular vote had the city of New York been 
excluded from any action thereupon. Including this 
vote, therefore, the expression of the popular will of 
the State is emphatic in tavor of the principle of Free 
Education ; for no one, it is presumed, - will ‘hazard 
the opinion that the vote of New York was cast in 
favor of the set of 1849. Her citizens were unac- 
quainted with the practical operation of that act, and 
the inference is natural that it was the principle only 
that was ratified at the ballot box. 

Upon this view of the subject your Committee en- 
tertain the opinion that it was the principle of the free 
school act unly that was sanctioned and confirmed at 
the last election by the people of this State. In obe- 
dience to the popular will, therefore, they would re- 
commend the retention of the free school principle. 
But as it is admitted by all parties interested in the 
subject, that the details of the act are seriously defect- 
ive, it is proposed to make such modifications therein 
as will ensure greater efficiency to the system, and 
cause it to be more generally approved. 

As the physician would enquire into the nature of 
the malady before prescribing for its cure, it is proper 
your Committee point out, what they deem the defects 
of the law under consideration, before proposing any 
modifications therein. A prominent objection to tae 
act of 1849, is the mode in which the school moneys 
are required to be raised. By the 2d section of that 
act{ it is the duty “ of the several Boards of Super- 
vieorp at-their spnval meeting, to cause to be levied 





and collected from their respective counties, a sum 
equal to the amount of State school moneys appor- 
tioned to such counties; and to apportion the same 
among the towes and cities in the same manner as 
the moneys received from the State are apportioned: 
They shall also cause to be levied and collected from 
each of the towns in their respective counties, a sum 
equal to the amount of State school moneys appor- 
tioned to said towns respectively.” The income of 
the school fund of the State is distributed among the 
different towns in proportion to their population. The 
county and town taxes levied by the Supervisors, are 
in consequence, a tax upon the basis of population ; 
and its operation is therefore unjust, unequal and 
oppressive. A large and populous couaty may, 
under this system of taxation, be compelled to raise 
more money than an adjoining county with a les» 
population, though with a larger assessed valuation of 
real and personal property. It is obvious, therefore, 
that this inequality is peculiarly burdensome to the 
agricultural interests of the State, for in such dis- 
tricts the population is usually larger in proportion to 
the valuation of its property, than in the cities or large 
towns or villages. This inequality will appear by a 
glance at the following statement. In 1849 the tax- 
able property and the school moneys (apportioned on 
the basis of population) in the following counties, 
were in this proportion :-— 
Taxable property. School money. 


New York, - - $266,197,143 $40,621 53 
Albany, ve 16,839,570 8,455 44 
Allegany, .- - 8,797,486 3,459 07 
Cattaraugus, - 3,824,598 3,394 28 


The counties of New York and Albany are devoted 
to trade and commerce, while Allegany and Catta- 
raugus are purely agricultural counties. The same 
inequality will appear from a comparison of different 
rates of taxation in different towns. An illustration 
is afforded by some of your petitioners, in the case of 
the following towns in the county of Genesee, in 
1849 :— 

Taxable property. School money. 


Batavia, - - $1,286,110 79 72 
Stafford; - - 451,732 one 63 
Bethany, - - 328,928 221 43 


Numerous instances of the same kind might be cited, 
to show the injustice of this mode of taxation, as 
applied to counties and towns. In the cities and 
larger towns are accumulated a vast amount of Bank 
and Ingurance stocks, and other descriptions of per- 
sonal property, which, under this system of taxing the 
population, is made to avoid their proportionate con- 
tribution for school purposes, while the poorer agri- 
cultural districts are borne down by the weight.of 
taxation.—This feature in the act of 1849 may be 
accounted one of the main causes of the heavy vote 
thrown for the repeal of the act throughout the cen- 
tral and western portions of the State. But the most 
serious objection to this act, in the estimation of your 
Committee, is the plan of district taxation. By the 
3d seetion of the act, it is made “the duty of the 
trustees within a specified time of the aunual distric; 
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meeting in each year, to prepare an estimate of the 
amount of money required for teachers’ wages, (exclu- 
sive of the public moneys of the district, and the 
moneys raised by and under the 2d section of the act) 
and other expendituies for the year, and submit such 
statement to the legally qualified voters of the dis- 
trict, for their approval or rejection ”—and in a follow- 
ing section it is provided that, “in case the voters of 
the district refuse to raise the estimate presented to 
them, it is enjoined upon the trustees to levy such tax 
as may be needed to keep the school open for the 
space of 4 months—and proceed to collect it in the 
same manner as other district taxes are collected.” 
These two features of the act have wrought incalcula- 
ble injury to the cause of education, by provoking 
animosities and bitter feuds among the inhabitants of 
the different districts—making the school houses of 
the state, where peace and harmony should blend, at 
éach annual meeting a scene of strife and dissension. 
—It would appear ‘almost incredible that the inhabit- 
ante of any district in this State could be led by the 
simple act of being called upon to vote a certain 
amount for the education of the children of the dis- 
trict, to the exhibition of such feeling, but the fact 
though lamentable, is nevertheless beyond dispute. 
Averice hath its victims, and they are found as often 
in’ the quiet seclusion of the country as in the busy 
marts of commerce. 

It is obvious that any plan which submits the 
amount of tax to be raised for school purposes to the 
action of the voters of the district, is liable to serious 
objection. The childless, and those whose children 
have already received their education, deem it a hard- 
ship to be obliged to pay for the instruction of the 
children of their neighbors, and consequently vote 
against any appropriation. The rich, who are asséssed 
upon ,the valuation of their estate, are oftimes un- 
willing to contribute to the support of a Common 
School, inasmuch as they prefer the exclusiveness of a 
select institution for their own children, and feeling 
no interest whatever in the matter, with a short- 
sighted wisdom, they are often inclined to vote in the 
same way. This naturally produces a corresponding 
feeling of suspicion and hatred among the poorer 
classes of the districts, and opens wide a gap of social 
distinction that it is the true policy of the State to 
keep forever closed. Meantime the grossest injustice 
is inflicted upon the children of the State. In one 
district they are allowed by the magnanimity and 
public spirit of the voters to receive the priceless boon 
of education perhaps for eight months in the year, 
while in an adjoining district, it: may be of the same 
town and separated only by an imaginary line, they 
are permitted to enjoy only four months instruction in 
the public schools. Thus are the children of the 
State—its future citizens and, it may be its law-givers, 
recognized by the spirit of our inétitutions, as born 
free and equal—thus early in life, without any ty 
of their own,»made {to feel the galling ihtequality of 
their social pesition, ail@-waste the bright houts of 





their youth in ignorance. Your Committee cannot 
condemn in too strong terms, the injustice and im- 
policy ot these features of the’ act. By reason of it 
the schools have languished duriag the past year, and 
it is the opinion, seriously entertained, that in a majo- 
rity of the districts, the schools have not. been open 
four months during the past year. 

Having pointed out what they deem the imperfec- 
tions of the act of 1849, it is incumbent upon your 
Committee, in submitting a bill for the consideration 
of the House, to explain its provisions and the reasons 
that have induced their action. It is proposed that 
the-Common Schools ot the State shall be supported 
chiefly by a tax upon the property of the State. It is 
required, therefore, by the 2d section of the bill here- 
with presented, that fhe sum of $800,000 shall be 
raised by a tax on the real'and personal property of 
the State. 

This system of taxation’ is acquieseed in by all 
classes of the community when applied to the pur- 
poses of sustaining amilitary or naval establishment for 
the purpose of public defence, or for the establishment 
or maintenance of an efficient system for the prevent- 
ion and punishment of crime or outrage, inflicted upon 
the persons or property of the citizens of the State, 
and it is conceived that the same system may be 
applied with far more justice towards the support of 
an institation designed for the diffusion of virtue and 
intelligence, and in consequence, for the suppression 
of crime and immorality. In this connection your 
Committee may well be pardoned for introducing an 
extract from the remarks of Daniel Webster, in a 
convention to revise the constitutiom of Massachusetts 
in 1821. “For the purposes of public instruction,” 
said that eminent statesman, “ we hold every man 
gubject to taxation in proportion to his property ; and 
we look not to the question whether he himself have or 
have not children to be benefitted by the education 
for which he pays. We regard it as a wise and 
liberal system of policy, by which property and life 
and the peace of society are secured. We seek to 
promote, in some measure, the extension of the penal 
code, by inspiring a salutary and conservative prin- 
ciple of virtue and of knowledge at an early age. By 
general instruction, we seek as far as possible to purify 
the whole moral atmosphere ; to keep good sentiments 
uppermost, and to turn the strong current of feeling 
and opinion, ag we)l as the censures of the law, against 
immorality and crime. And knowing that our govern- 
ment rests directly on the public will, that we may 
preserve it, we endeavor to give a safe and proper 
direction to the public will. It is every poor man’s 
undoubted birthright—it is his solace in life—and it 
may well be his consolation in death, that his country 
stands pledged by the faith which it ‘has plighted to 
all its citizens, to protect his children from ignorance 
barbariem and vice.” 

By this system of (axation, it is to be expected, as 
all classes of the people will contribute in proportion 
to their substance, that a universal interést miay be 
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felt in the cause of education throughout the State. 
Aad thet,in consequence, the character of our common 
schools will be elevated, and the children of wealth 
will be induced to enter and enjoy their advantages 
and thus be brought to mingle in the early Pears of 
their life, when the kindly feelings of the heart are 
most active, upon terms of equality with the equally 
deserving but more unfortunate children of want—and 
thus may be partially obliterated the distinctions of 
fortune, by investing wealth with the spirit of kind- 
ness and humility, and inspiring poverty with a feel- 
ing of honor and manly independence. 

It is expected by your Committee, that much oppo- 
sition will be manifested against this provision of the 
bill. It will be objected by those who desire a return 
(o the old system ot the rate bill, that a parent should 
not be compelled to contribute towards the support of 
a school, withbut he desires its instruction for his child ; 
and that the childless andpthose who. have already 
educated their children should be exempted from the 
burden of supporting a school—or in other words, that 
citizens of the State, who share in its prosperity and 
glory, and who derive an advantage from the universal 
diffusion of knowledge, by the safeguards it rears 
against vice and immorality, will desire to participate 
in the benefit without sharing the cost. These objec- 


_ tions may be answered in the appropriate language of 


a friend to humanity :—* But sometimes, the rich 
farmer, the opulent manufacturer, or the capitalist, 
when eorely pressed with his natural and moral obli- 
gation to contribute a gprtion of his means fot the 
education of the young, replies, either in fotm or in 
spirit—‘ My lands, my machinery, my gold and my 
silver, are mine ; may I not do what I will with my 
own? There is one supposable case and only one 


where this argument would have plausibility. If it 


were made by an isolated, solitary being—a being 
having no relations to a community around him,— 
having no ancestors to whom he had. been indebted 
for ninety-nine parts in every hundred of all he pos- 
seases, and expecting to have no posterity afier him, 
--it ight not be easy to answer it. It there were 
but one family in this Western Hemisphere, and only 
one in the Eastern Hemisphere, and these two families 
bore no civil and social relations to each other, and 
were to be the first and last of the whole race, it might 
be difficult, except on very high and almost transcen- 


_ dent grounds, for either one of them to show good cause 


why the other should contribute to help educate child- 
ren not his own.—But is this the relation which any 
man amongst us sustains to his fellow ?. The society 
of which we necessarily constitute a part, must be 
preserved ; ana in order to preserve it, we must not 
look merely to what one generation needs, but to the 
wants of a succession of generations.”* By the third 
section of the bill, the State Superintendent f directed 
to ascertain the portion uf said tax to be assessed and 


collected in each of the counties of the State, by divi- 


ding the sum among the several counties according to 
* Hon. Horace Mann. 


the valuation of the real and personal estate therein, 
as shail appear by the assessment of the year preceding 
the one in which such sum is to be raised. Your. 
Committee are fully aware that serious objections will 
be raised against this provision of the bill, by reason 
of the great inéquality existing in the present mode of 
assessment, and that in consequence thereof, several 
of the counties in the State will be obliged to contri- 
bute an undue amount towards the support of educa- 
tion ; but it is respectfully suggested by your Com- 
mittee that they have performed the duty: enjoined 
upon them by reporting (what is deemed in their 
opinion) the best plan for the support of the common 
schools of the State. It will devolve upon the select 
committee appointed by the House, with especial 
reference to the consideration of the subject of an 
equalization of assessments, to devise some remedy ; 
and it is confidently expected that some plan will be 
adopted, by which general satisfaction will be afforded 
to the people of the State. 

The 4th section of the bill provides for the appor- 
tionment and division of 1-4th the amount raised by 
tax, and 1-4th of all other moneys appropriated to the 
support of common schools, EQUALLY among the seve- 
ral school districts of the State, and an apportionment 
of 33 cents for each child, but not to exceed in the 
aggregate the sum of $24, is directed to be paid to 
each separate neighbourhood in the State. (It is 
proper to remark that this term is used to designate 
those parts of school districts, some 6 or 8 in number, 
adjacent to the borders of the States of Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts.) The provisions of this section 
were made with particular reference to the sparsely 
populated districts of the State, which, without such 
equal distribution, would be unable to sustain a good 
and efficient public school. Your Committee could 
not reconcile it with a sense of justice to the larger 
districts, forming a majority in the State, to recom- 
mend the equal distribution of any greater sum. 

By the Sth section of the bill, the remaining one- 
fourth of the amount raised by a State tax, together 
‘with three-fourths of all moneys appropriated by the 
State for the support of Common Schools, is appor- 
tioned according to the number of children between 
the ages of 4 and 21 years of age, residing in said 
district. It is also enjoined that the schools shall be 
kept open during 8 months of the year, by a duly 
qualified teacher, 

It is expected by your Committee that the amount 
to be raised by the State tax, to wit: $800,000 in 
addition to the appropriation from the income of the 
Common School fund, may be'increased by $300,000, 
thus making the total sum of $1,100,000 for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ wages, will be sufficient to support 
the Common Schools for a period ot 8 months. But 
in case there should be a deficiency,—or if it were 
deemed advisable by the trustees to’ continue the 
schools for a longer period, then it is required by the 
Gth section of the bili that “the balance to pe raised 
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wages, beyond the amount provided by the previous 
secuon of the bill, shall be raised by a poll tax to be 
levied by the trustees upon each resident of the dis- 
trict entitled to vote at the school district meetings, of 
such an amount as will make up such balance.” The 
qualifications requisite for a voter, as prescribed by 
law, are the following :— 

1. The voter must be a male. 

2. Of full age, that is, twenty-one years old or more. 

3. He must be an actual resident of the district. 

4. He must be entitled by law to hold land in this 
State . and must own or hire real property in the dis- 
trict subject to taxation for school purposes, or 

5. He must be authorised to vote at town meetings 
of the town in which the district, or part of a district 
is situated, or must own personal property liable to be 
taxed for school purposes in the district, exceeding 50 
dollars in value, exclusive of what is exempt from 
execution. 

During the year 1849, as appears by the last annual 
report of the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
there was expended for teachers’ wages the sum of 
$1,322,696 24. Of this amount $767,389 20 was 
public money, $508,724 56 raised on rate bills from 
those sending to school, $31,834 27 raised by dis- 
trict taxation, to supply deficiency in the collection of 
such rate bills, and $14,748 21 raised in like manner, 
to defray the rate bills of indigent persons—the num- 
ber of children placed in the list of indigent exempts 
having been 18,686. The sum of $22,226 26, in- 
cluded in the above amount of public money and 
appropriated for the payment of teachers’ wages, was 
raised from local funds belonging to several of the 
counties and towns of the State. 

Taking, therefore, these statistics as a basis, we can 
calculate with some degree of certainty the amount of 
poll tax to be paid by each person upon whom the 
trustees are authorised to levy it. To the $800,000 
proposed to be raised by a State tax, there may be 
added the sum of $300,000 to be appropriated from 
the income of the Common School Fund and of the 
U. S. Deposit Fund, and also the sum of $22,226, 
from the loan funds belonging to different counties 
and towns, making a total sum of $1,122,226. There 
will then be required to make up the deficiency for the 
payment of teachers’ wages, $200,470. There are 
nearly 12,000 school districts.in the State, and it is 
fair to assume that the number of residents in each 
district entitled to vote at school meetings, will average 
25 voters, thus making an aggregate of 300,000 
persons upon whom to levy a poll tax. The average 
amount to be assessed upon each person, therefore, 
would not exceed the sum of 67 cenis. 

It is naturally to be expected, that under the Free 
School system there would be an increase of scholars ; 
though such an increase would not necessarily imply a 
larger expenditure for the payment of teachers’ wages. 
Yet a liberal allowance may be made therefor, and 
the result will not vary materially. For, by the gra- 
dual increase of the appropriation from the income of 





the Common School Fund, by reason of annual 
increase of its capital, an increase of it poll tax to 
average 75 cents per capita, would be amply sufficient 
to make up any deficiency. 

It is deemed advisable, to ensure an economical 
administration of the schools, that a portion of the 
funds for their support should be raised from the dis- 
tricts, and your Committee, upon mature deliberation, 
would suggest the plan of a poll tax as best adapted 
to accomplish this result, and least liable to objection. 
It cannot be said to be a tax upon the basis of popula- 
tion, inasmuch ag it is not proposed to tax, indiscrimi- 
nately, all the inhabitants of a district, but only those 
qualified to vote at school meetings. It may be said, 
therefore, withymore propnety, to be a tax upon 
capital and labor combined. 

The main support of our institutions rests upon the 
virtue and intelligence of the great laboring class. It 
is desirable, therefore, thf labor should be elevated 
by a spirit of honest independence. For this reason, 
among others, the schools are made free that the 
children of labor may, in the public schools of the 
State, claim a perfect equality with the more favored 
children of fortune, It is conceived, therefore, to be 
a wise and politic measure to give to labor the oppor- 
tunity to contribute its share towards the support of 
an institution designed expressly for its moral and 
social elevation. There are many who are able and 
willing to contribute the price of a day’s labor for the 
support of a schoo1, who would be unable to raise the 
amouht required to be paid*upon a rate bill. A noble, 
manly pride belongs of right to labor, and when that 
pride is appealed to in aid of the 50,000 children of 
want in the State, who will not crave the boon of an 


‘exemption from the rate bill, it will not hear the 


appeal in vain. Again, the repeated demands of 
Labor have made the Common Schools of the State, 
in reality free. Yet it is denied the privilege of paying 


4 its due proportion of the means required to keep them 


free. It is not, therefore, morally free; and is but 
“as a guest eating a feast at the expense of its host, 
and does not feel at liberty to question the prudence 
or liberality of the giver, or to suggest improvement.” 
With this brief exposition of its leading features, 
the bill is respectfully submitted for the consideration 
of the House. Turo. H. Benenict, 
Caarues R. Sworps, 
Wo. H. Fetuer. 
A.Bany,.Feb. 6th, 185). 





A Gem FRom AN Oxp Boox.—It has been eloquent- 
ly and truly said, that if Christianity were compelled 
to flee from the mansions of the great, the academies 
of philosophers, the halls of the Jegislators, or the 
throngs of busy men, we should find her last retreat, 
with woMen at the fireside. Her iast audience would 
be the children gathering around the knees of a 
mother—the last sacrifice, the secret prayer, escaping 


jn silence from her lips, and heard, perhaps, only at 
the throne of God 
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19 OUR READERS. 

The present number closes the eleventh volume of 
the Journa). With the April issue therefore commen- 
ces a new volume. and it may not be inappropriate 
for the editors to say a few words respecting their in- 
tentiohs for the future. 

In the first place, then, they hope, greatly to im- 
prove the character and enhance the interests of this 
paper, rendering it an egreable and profitable visitor 
to all who may peruse ite unpretending pages. ‘To 
this end they will bring to bear upon the enterprise 
their own best efforts, presenting the results of long 
years of toil in the educational field, which they trust 
have not been altogether spent in vain. The fruits of 
their best reflections as well as somewhat extended 
experience, garnered up from the harvest of the past, 
they will endeavor freshly to spread forth for the en. 
couragement and strengthening of their faithful, self- 
sacrificing brethren. They will aim to make the 
Journal a practical as well as interesting sheet, dis- 
seminating such information as shall] tend to make its 
readers better educators—better parents, better teach- 
ers, better men. 

But in addition to their individual exertions they 
are happy to announce that they have secured the aid 
of others who are spirited, Vigorous and practical writ- 
ers,and who will bring to bear.upon their contribu- 
tions the weight of a natural judgment and the attrac- 
tions of a polished style. 

Particular pains will also be taken to secure the 
prompt, regular and certain distribution of the Journal 
to all its subscribers. Whatever failures may have 
heretofore occurred in these respects, have arisen 
from circumstances which the editors could neither 
foresee nor prevent, but the arrangements for the fu- 
ture will, they trust, secure the avoidance of those 
delays and irregularities, which are as perplexing 
to them, as they can possibly be to their patrons. 

But not to take up time in making further promises, 
the editors appeal to parents, teachers, school officers, 
and the true friends of -education everywhere. to sus- 
tain and encourage their enterprise. To teachers es- 
pecialty they would say, that they trust thie appeal 
will not be made in vain. While every other profes- 
sion, and almost every mechanical trade has its journals 
and periodicals, to disseminate among their votaries 
the information they need, shall the teachers of our 
country and especially of our state allow publicati ns 


high and sacred profession, to languish and die? We 
are well aware that this has been the sad fate of near- 
ly every educational paper that has, in our country, 
seen the light of day. But such a condition of things 
is a‘burning shame to the teachers of thisland; itis a 
reproach upon their calling, which we cai! upon them 
at once to arise and remove. There are considerably 
more than eleven thousand school districts in this state. 
In these districts there must be employed in the course 
of the year, from fifteen to twenty thousand different 
teachers. How many of these are young and inexpe- 
rienced ? how many have never bestowed a dozen 
thoughts upon the awful responsibility they assume 
when they attempt to develope the powers and mould 
the character of those committed to their charge? 
How many have everavailed themselves of the ad- 
vantages which are afforded by a proper course of 
reading, revealing the rich experiences of those who 
have travelled the same thorny, dark and dubious 
pathway along which their benighted footsteps have 
just begun to wander? To such the appeal comes 
home with _threefold saeaning, to such we say, ‘seek 
for light wherever it may be found,’ call for help while 
yet it is near. 





We refer our readers to the advertisement of Messrs 
Derby & Miller of Auburn on another page and also 
to the notice of valuable works published by them, as 
well as by Geo. H. Derby & Co. of Buffalo for district 
and private libraries. 





(gy The able report of Mr. T. H. Benzpicr of 
Westchester, from the majority of the assembly 
committee on Colleges, Academies and common 
schools which we are enabled to lay before our read- 
ers in the present number will not fail to elicit the 
attention and admiration of our readers. Its views of 
the policy of the state in reference to the great ques“ 
tion of Free Schools, are sound and unanawerabi; 
and we trust the legislature will give its final sanction 
to the important principle involved. 





[OMicial.} 
SECRETaRY’s OFFIce, 
Department of Common Schools. 
Atsany Marce 1. 1851. 

To Town Superintendents of Common Schools. 

In making their apportionment of Teacher's Mon- 
ey for the present year, it will:be the duty ot the sev- 
eral Town Superintendents to regard all terms of 
school taught during the preceding year by rate-bill or 
subscription, as private schools, to all legal intents and 
purpoees, whether the teachers of such schools were 
or were not qualified, whether they were or were not 
employed by the Trustees, or whether euch schools 
were or were not taught in the schoo] house of the 
District. Nor can any portion of the Public money 
so apportioned, be paid over, under any circumstances, 
to the Teachers of such schools. If, independently 





devoted to their best interests, to the elevation at their 


entirely of such private schools, any District is entitled 
to ite share of Public Money, it should be apportioned 
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to it, and paid over on the proper order and certificate 
of the Trustees, to Teachers, duly qualified and regu- 
larly employed to teach the District School, as provi- 
ded and recegnized by law. Otherwise, the Public 
Money must be withheld, and the case referred by the 
Trustees of this Department for such relief as may be 
in its power to bestow. 


CHRSTOPHER MORGAN. 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


SecRETARY’s OFFIcz, 
Department of Common Schools, 
Auzany, Fes. 10,1851.) | 


The next term ofthe Normal School will begin on 
the 24th of March ensuing, and as a number of vacan- 
cies will occur, which it will be necessary for the 
Town Superintendents to fill, the following statement 
is intended for further guidance in filling the same. 

The following table will show the number of va- 
cancies in each County, at the close of the present 
term of the School, which the Town Superintendents 
will be expected to fill as’ soon as possjple after re- 
ceiving this Circular. 




















COUNTIES. No.of |! COUNTIES. No. of 
Vacancies. | | acancies. 

Albany, . «| Five. Oneida, Four 
Alleghany, .  .}|, Four. Onondaga, Four. 
Brose, ohne ee. Ontario, 7 
attaraugus, hree. Orange. ve. 
Cayuga, ; Six. Orleans, Two. 
Chautauque, Four. Oswego, Two. 
Chemung, Two. Otsego, | Three 
Chenango Two. Putnam, One. 
Clinton. Two. Queens, One. 
Columbia, .| Three. || Rensselaer, Four. 
Cortland, .| One. Richmond, None. 
Delaware, | Four. Rockland, None. 
Dutchess, .| Six. Saratoga, . Three. 
Erie, One. Schenectady, One. 
tasex, Two. ‘|! Schoharie. . Two. 
Franklin, One. _ || Seneca, m .| Two. 
Fulton One. || St, Lawrence, . Six. 
Genesee, Four. ||Steuben, . .| Six. 
Greene, Two |; Suffolk, Two. 
Hamilton, One. | Sullivan, None. 
Herkimer, Three. || Tioga, : Two. 
Jefferson, . ; Five. |aTompkins, ‘ Three 
Kings,* . z .| Six. 't Ulster, | Four 
Lewis, . R .| One. Warren, . ; One. 
Livingston Two. Washington, | Two. 
Madison, Three. || Wayne, * . |; Four. 
Monroe, Two. || Westchester, .| Two. 
Montgomery, Four. || Wyoming, . .} One. 
New York, . _ . | Thirty-one.|| Yates, ’ TT one. 
N is Au .| Three. | | 








In the selection of pupils, the Superintendents will 
please observe the following directions : 


1. Females sent to the school must be sixteen years 
of age, and males eighteen. 


2. The Superintendents in making their appoint- 
ments, are to pay no regard to the political opinions of 
the applicants. The selection should be made with 
reference to the moral worth and abilities of the can- 
didates. Decided preference ought to be given to those 
who, in the judgment of the Superintendents, give the 
highest promise of becoming the most efficient teach- 
ers of common schools. It is also desirable, that those 
only should be appointed who have already a good 


knowledge of the common branches of study, and 
who intend to remain in the school until they grad- 











3. As the pupils on entering the schoo] are required 
to sign a declaration, that“‘It is their intention to de- 
vote themselves to the business of teaching district 
schools, and that their sole object in resorting to the 
Normal School is, the better to prepare themselves for 
this important duty ;” therefore, it is expected of the 
Superintendents that they shall select such as will 
faithfully fulfil their engagements in this particular. 

5. Pupils once admitted to the school will have the 
right to remain until they graduate, unless they forfeit 


Pthat right by voluntarily vacating their place, or by 


improper conduct. 

6. As the objection is often urged against the 
school, that the pupils will not fulfil their engage- 
ments by teaching district sohools, it is hoped 
that the Superintendents will select persons in whoge 
integrity they can confide. ; 

7. In the selection of pupils, prefererce is always 
to be given to those who reside in your own County ; 
but if there are no suitable persons within your Coun- 
ty who wish to avail themselves of the advantages of 
the school, the Superintendents may then select the 
residents of other Counties of this State who 
may apply ; provided they bring satisfactory evidence 
that they are suitable candidates. 

Immediately upon the receipt of the Circular, the 
town Superintendent of the County Town, is request- 
ed to fill the blanks in the notice which is subjoined, 
calling a meeting of the Superintendents, for the pur- 
pose of filling the vacancies in his County, and to for- 
ward it to each Town Superintendent in his County, 
without delay. 





Respectfully yours. 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 
Supt. Com. Schools. 
SecreTary’s Orrice, ) 


Department of Common Schools. 
AtBany, March 1, 1851. 


Library Moncey. 

Town Superintendents will bear in mind that one- 
fifth only of the money received from the State Trea- 
sury, and of an equal amount raised by the Board of 
Supervisors, on the several towns, is to be apportioned 
as Library money. No portion of the additional amount 
raised on the county, under: the new law, is to be get 
apart for this purpose. For instance, suppose the 
amount apportioned by the State Superintendent to 
the town to be ¢400 ; an equal amount raised on the 
town, and an additional equal amount on the county 
—in all, $1,200—one-fifth of $800, only is to be set 
apart as Library money, leaving the remaining $1,040 
as teachers’ wages exclusively. 


CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





The following, is the first oi a series of papers, ad- 
dreesed to practical educators—parenis and teachers 
—by Mr. E. W. Keyes of Homer Academy, to which 
we invite the careful attention of our readers. These 
papers contain important truths, well spoken, and can 
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but receive the hearty assent of all who would hope 
for a true and philosophic method of educating the 
young. 
THOUGATS FOR EDUCATORS.-—No. 1. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATIN 

All Philosophy is theoretical and practical. The 
theoretical, is the statement of the principles upon 
which the results under investigation depend. The 
practical, is the application of the principles to the 
production of results. When these principles are not 
fully determined, but are set forth as probable, or 
specious, it becomes hypothetical philosophy, for 
which, the term theoretical is ofien erroneously sub- 
stituted. In this way the term theory has, to many, 
become significant of that only, which is visionary or 
undetermined. In treating of the philosophy of Edu- 
cation, I shall speak of it theoretically, and practi 
cally, designing altogether to avoid it hypotheti- 
cally. 

In no department of human effort, has so little re- 
gard been paid to the principles which produce results, 
as in the education of human souls. This is owing in 
a great measure to a universal misconception of what 
education is. It has commonly been conceived, 
gorging the memory with facts, varnishing the mind 
with intelligence. With no distinct conception of the 
object to be attained, how shall a system of means for 
its attainment be devised?. The first care of the edu- 
cator then, should be to know, and feel, what it is to 
educate a human being. But this is not all ; he must 
then acquaint himself with the means by which this 
is to be effected. Andhere, even among those who 
seem), at least in a measure, to recognize the true prin- 
ciple of education itself, there isa vast vacuity of 
opinion. The development of the human system, 
under the stimulus of appropriate aliment, has been 
conceived to be an effect of a sufficient and unvarying 
cause. The growth of plants, has not been supposed 
an accidental circumstance, but the principles upon 
which that growth depends, have been sought out ; 
even those great masses which constitute the bulk of 
the earth, have been stadied with most patient care, 
that a system of progressive and scientific development 
might be determined in the Creation ; but few have, 
thought the growjh of mind, the development of sou 
to be governed by laws as fixed and immutable as 
the throne of the Eternal One. Even those who re- 
cognize a science of the mind, still seem to conceive it 
applicable only to its maturity. That this highest 
condition of Creation, should be left to depend for its 
development upon the chances of fatality, is an as- 
sumption too preposterous for calm reflection one mo- 
ment to entertain. I shall then first assume, that Ed- 
ucation is the developement of faculties; secondly, 
that this development is in all cases the result of a 
specific and invariable agency ; and thirdly, that the 
control and direction of that agency devolvts upon 
the educator. : 

Before proceeding to elucidate these propositions, I 





wish to define quite accurately who those are upon 
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ora this epeniilibe's rests. They are the parent 
and the teacher. I place them thus in the order of 
their obligation; much of the ill success that attends the 
efforts of faithful'and competent instructors, is charg- 
able to the counteracting influence of these more 
powerful and more responsible agents. Hence the 
necessity of their acquaintance with the principles up- 
on which education is founded, in other words, with 
the “Science of Teaching.” 

My object will not be to demonstrate the proposi- 
tions I have advanced* but assuming these true, to 
deduce additional principles for practical suggestions. 
I proceed to inquire, what is that influence, or agency, 
which induces mental development? 1 answer, it 
is the preception of truth. I insist again, that no 
truth can be comprehended without its entering into 
the composition of mental power, on the other hand, 
I affirm, that mental development can not be promo- 
ted, without a clear perception of truth. Here let me 
note a distinction, the neglect of which, has been the 
cause of a vast expenditure of fruitless effort in pro- 
moting the education of the young. This distinction 
is between the acquisition of knowledge, and the 
perception of truth. 1 will illustrate this distinction; 
a pupil is informed by his teacher that multiplying 
both terms of & fraction by the same number does not 
change its value ; if the child receives this iter of in- 
formation upon the testimony of the teacher, he has 
acquired a certain amount ot Anowledge, he is more 
intelligent than before, but he does not perceive the 
truth , involved in that statement; his mind does not 
comprehend ‘the necessity of the proposition being 
true; he has not expanded his mental energies to 
grasp the.truth ; he has simply stretched his memory 
toretain the fact. But ifthe reason of this state- 
ment is fully set forth, and understood by the child, it 
becomes a clear conception of the truth, of its neces- 
sity, and the mind glows with a rapture in. its acquisi- 
tion, and expands under the influence of its potent 
stimulus. The duty of the educator is not, then 
simply to impart information, or to see that it is ac- 
quired, but to present it in such form that it shall not 
only be known as fact, but felt as truth; that the 
mind may have a view of it in all its bearings, rela- 
tions, and tendencies, and can, by aid of its clear, 
beaming, penetrate into the untried beyond of sci- 
ence. 

But, that knowledge be thus acquired, certain con- 
ditions must be observed. These conditions concern 
the mind of the child, ‘he mind of the teacher, and the 
nature and form of the truth presented. First, relative 
to the mind of the child, there must be desire; this 
desire must be active, stimulating to effort ; this in- 
duces a condition of mind favorable to the perception 
of truth, which then flashes in upon it. This action of 
the mind upon itself,is thought, and is like the action 
«chemicals upon the burnished plate,—titting it for 
the reception of the required impression ; truth is the 
light which breaks in and produces its effect, and as 
the light leaves the image from which it is reflected, 
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upon the plate, so truth stamps the image of divinity 
upon the soul that comprehends it. 

Another condition of the pupil’s mind necessary to 
secure truth, is faith. I hold this virtue as essential 
in intellectual as in moral attainments. It is the 
great element of efficient action. However much a 
pupil may desire to accomplish any given result, or 
comprehend e truth, if he is satisfied that it is unat- 
tainable, it will indeed prove so. He must be inspired 
with confidence in hisown powers, imbued with a 
belief that he can and a re@olution that he will con- 
quer the obstacles in his way, climb up the rugged 
steeps of the mount of Truth, and plant his feet upon 
its glittering summits. 

But the question will doubtless arise, how are these 
conditions of the mind to be induced? Pupils com- 
monly are found to have the strongest aversion {to 
study, with no desire for the acquisitions of © science. 
But I contend that this is an unnatural condition, a 
morbid state of the mind, induced by previons injudi- 
cious management. The natural desire of the mind, 
its insatiable craving to know has been repressed by 
positive command, or by stultifying it with the acqui- 
sition of facts by the memory, with no appreciation of 
them, by the understanding. This is too often the 
result of the parent’s ignoranee, of the principles of 
the human mind, and its laws of development. 


The consideration of this subject will be resumed 
hereafter. E. W. K. 





We would cali attention to the following communi- 
eation, coming as it does from a gentleman who has 
taken an active and efficient part in the management 
of one of the first Institutes in the state. 

We believe these to be the most important auxili- 
aries in the great cause of popular education if prop- 
erly condueted. They require however much careful 
forethought and preparation, conjoined with an able, 
and energetic Board of Instruction.} 
allow ou 


But we will 
orrespondent to speak for himself. 


Por the District School Journal. 
TEACHER’S INSTITUTES. 

Mesers. Randal, & Phelps :—During the last fall, 
I have heard of but five Institutes in this state. 
Yet every county might and should have had its 
own. - . 

My interest in this matter must excuse me for in- 
troducing it to your readers. Believing that nothing 
but a little prompt and judicious ‘action is necessary 
to make the entire state alive with educational gath- 
ering , I am anxious to inspire others with the same 
faith. And asI am familiar with the history and or- 
ganization of one Institute, which has held each year, 
at least one session, since they were first known 
in the state, perhaps I cannot do better than to de- 
seribe it. 

For some time after its commencement, the enth u- 
siasm of its members was ample for all emergencies. 





The sessions were semi-annual, and each of two} 








SE 


weeks. Butas the novelty wore off, this enthusiasm 
gradually abated. The attendance became thinner, 
and the interest evidently flagged. At last, it seemed 
to be understood that two weeks in the year were all 
that teachers felt able to bestow ; and aftér much de- 
bate, it was determined that each session should be 
reduced to one week. 

Previously, the necessity fora closer discipline and 
more thorough organization had been realized, and to 
secure these, became a leading object. 

Another fact soon became too apparent to be over- 
looked: viz., thatthe Spriug session was by far the 
best attended of the two. The propriety of uniting 
the two weeks into a Spring session, after much dis- 
cussion, became evident, and the change was effec- 
ted. The result is thoroughly satisfactory ; the atten- 
dance is as large as it ever was, and we have been 
enabled to make the exercises more than ever profi- 
table. 

And here, one word touching the popular opinion 
that the fall is the best season for an Institute. The 
main reason for this belief is, that the prospective 
teachers of our winter schools are then desirous of pre , 
paring for their schools, and will attend for that pur- 
pose. Mine in favor of the spring, are as follows , 

1. In the fall, these prospective teachers are mostly 
finishing up some summer business, which they in- 
tend to complete just in time to commence their 
schools. 

2. In the spring, after a winter of labor, they are 
desirous of meeting, both for the purpose of recreation 
and with the partial expectation of securing schools 
for the summer. 

3. On these male teachers fallsthe burden of ex- 
pense ; and the recent receipt of their winter’s wages, 
very materially increases their ability to meet this 
expense. 

4. Owing to the false education of our ladies, they 
decline, as far as possible, the active labors of the In- 
stitute, leaving those to the gentlemen; and these 
last, fresh from the most important time in the year, 
and rich in all its experiences, are the better prepared 
to give interest to the Institute. 

5. The generally understoood fact that the spring 
brings a large attendance of ladies, is rufficient to 
bring the gentlemen, also! 

6. And lastly, experience confirms the opinion as" 
it originated it. 

But the limits of this article will oblige me to drop 
the individual Institute, and consider what measures 
are necessary to be taken mow in order to secure one 
next spring. 

Any one energetic teacher can do it, alone; half-a- 
dozen with positive ease. A little time— one or two 
Saturdays, say—may be spent in securing the names of 
two-thirds oft he town ship in the county toa call for 
an institute to commence the first or second Monday in 
April and continue two weeks. Agreeably to this 
request, the clerk must call the institute and appoint 


three of these superintendents, advisory commitiec 
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Be sure that each member of this committee is the 
right man ; especially the chairman. This commit- 
tee should make instant and sure engagements for a 
principal, assistant teachers, lecturers, &c. ; exacting 
positive promises, preparing the programmes, and ad- 
vertising liberally and several weeks in advance. 
They will remember that the state will give them 
sixty dollars, and the institute itself contribute some- 
thing. 

To get the best of teachers, is often impossible, 
without an expense not to be thought of. Therefore 
one of the best modes is to secure the services of such 
book-authors, in particular branches , as they will 
usually demand only their actual expenses. For in- 
stance the author of “Cutter’s Physiology” is a most 
able teacher and the fact of his having made a school 
book rather improves than disqualifies him for the 
work of teaching. 

But I must stop. In another article if you think 
best, I will sketch the organization, as I have partial- 

y done the history of the institute betore mentioned. 
Meantime, let any man who really desires an insti- 
tute in his county, reccollect that he can create 
one. J. i. 

Syracuse, Dec: 1°50. 





SELF-SACRIFICE. 
A. M. KELLOGG, OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


An individual is a unit of the great family of man. 
This tamily is held together by relations which are 
practically resolved into duties. The law which gov- 
erns the performance of these, are written on the sec- 
ond tablet of stone By the Creator, and given to Mo- 
ses in the midst of the smoke, the thunder and light- 
ning, and the sound of a trumpet on Mount Sinai. 

Then, nearly 2000 years passed away, and the Sa- 
viour changed its form, but not its meaning into that 
short but comprehensive command, ‘* Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Still later, it was written, 
“Thou shalt do good to thy fellow man.” Though 
the performance of this is most difficult, because 
otten in opposition to low and powerful passions, yet 
its adoption is .the work of a discerning mind. And 
it is somewhat remarkable, that the practice of its ob- 
ligations, has been considered among heathen and 
barbarous nations, as the noblest of their historical 
transactions. Civilized and uncivilized admire him 
who can assist another in danger; but they oftener 
worship that man who can forget himeelf in serving 
others. This germ of true nobility, then, is common 
to all minds; though hidden by sin yet it bursts forth 
occasionally in deeds of noble daring. 

The manner in which this principle manifests it- 
self, depends on the character of those who perform 
its. requirements. The Ancients loved displays of 
power made by the conjunction of bodily strength, 
and the indomitable will. Their laws forbade what 
would encroach ; what would subject and render com- 
pletely under the control ot the determination was en- 





couraged. The results of this were their battle tri- 
umphs, in which was manifested such devoted hero- 
ism,as,in these days of ““wiser but weaker men,” chal- 
lenges our highest admiration. That page of hiswory 
which records the battle of Thermopyle is soiled from 
much reading ; its perusal has made many a heart 
beat fast with emotion ; and placed many a youth in 
thought and wish back to those warlike times. There 
was a sacrifice which required the highest enthusiasm 
and the strongest physical energy. But the present 
has opinions on these duties which are better— 
Wore rational. The Physical of the ancients has 
changed into the Mental of the modern. We vaiwe 
life more highly than they because it is the mortal ex- 
istence of an immortal principle. Both regard goed 
to others the highest duty; but each perform it difler- 
ently. Formerly, men were controlled by strength ; 
the soldier lived then and made his only sacrifice—a 
life. Now, men are guided by wisdom; the teacher 
has become a priest,—the priest of God, and he makes 
his sacrifice—mind. And his is a worthy one; it is 
laid on the altar of the world’s redemption, and its 
incense rises heavenward. The greatest sacrifice is 
made, when that which is valued most is resigned for 
the good of others; and this is greatly enhanced if 
there be nothing external to remove that hesitation 
flesh and blood are fated to feel. Genius makes its 
offerings on the high altar of fame, visible to all.— 
The philosopher belongs to the world and from it re- 
ceives recognition, approbation and encouragément. 


And his offering, if of self, has much to alleviate its 
pain ; he dies to live again in history. What is there 
in the self devotion of the poet or painter that is for- 
bidding? Can not the former write his own epitaph 
for futurity? and the latter mark his own tomb with 
beauties pausing each passing traveller? But—all 
these concomitants are absent from the self-sacrifice of 
the teacher. His, then, while the noblest, is also 
the greatest. His alms truly, are done in secret. For 
success, however, he must approach this excellent 
though exacting duty,as Abraham met his, willingly, 
and with him he will find the greatest sacrifice fol- 
lowed by an adequate reward. To make it, he may 
like him, be obliged to toil up a weary ascent witha 
burning sun withering his best endeavors—but the path 
of duty is the path to heaven. An appreciation from 
those distant in the body, but present in the spirit, 
and the approbation of his conscience, will be the an- 
gel’s voice to cheer his misgiving spirit. The world 
needs teachers; they are the breastwork preventing 
the outbreak of wickedness, and must be firm, ener- 
getic, and changeless; they are her stars discovering 
to all her attractions and duties, and must be winning 
and exemplary. 


Though the teacher, the true teacher has mone of 
those incentives to urge him to his altar that greater 
men of less merit and usefulness have, he has his re- 
ward—he goes alone with his offering and meats God 
on the Mount. 
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Book Notires. 


Tue Farmers Every Day Boox; or Sxetcues or So- 
clan, Lire in THE Country; with the popular ele- 
ments of Practical and Theoretical Agriculture, and 
twelve hundred Laconics and Apothegms relating to 
Ethics, Religion and general Literature; also five hun- 
dred Receipts on <ygeian Domestic and Rural Eco- 
noray. By Rev. L. Blake, D.D. Auburn: Derby 
and Miller. 

It may emphatically be said of this splendid volume 
‘*Mudtum in Parvo-” It literally forms a library of 
itself, and at a cost so trifling that no farmer’s shelf, and 
much less his head, need be empty. Its comprehensive 
title dispenses with the necessity of an analysis of its con- 
tents ; indeed to do this would require pages, and we 

* must content ourselves with saying, that for real interest 
and practical utility its equal has not been issued from 
the American Press for years. Every farmer should pur- 

. chase it, read it, and teach its wholesome precepts to his 
children. 








Derby and Miller have also laid upon our table the 
following valuable works for family and school libraries: 
Tue Lire or Jonn Quincy Apams. By Hon. W. H. 

Seward. 


Tue Lire or ZacHary Taytor, twelfth President of 


the United States. By H. Montgome 


TY. 
Lire oF THE Empress JOSEPHINE. By P C. Headley: 
THe WomeEN oF THE Biste. By P. C. Headley. 

From a careful examination of these books, we are pre- 
pared to give them a high commendation. The Life of 
Adams we have read with the most intense interest, and 
with a feeling too, of just pride that we were citizens of a 
country that had given birth to such a man—a man 
“* whose like we may never see again.” This book should 
be not only perused, but studied b¥ every young man, 
whose high, privilege it is to claim the birthrigh of an 
American citizen. 

We are indebted to the same enterprising house for 
YouaTT ON THE STRUCTURE anpD Diseases OF THE 
Horsx.—an indispensable book for every owner of this 
noble and useful animal. Cousin Lucy’s Srories; by 
Jacob Abbot ; in his peculiar style, the language that 
flows from, and reaches the heart. Parents should not 
fail to place these early in the hands of their children. 
Tue Lives oF Mary ano MartHa WasHINGTON, in the 
poetic style of Margaret C. Conkling—and _a most fitting 
@mpanion for the daughters of America. 


We are informed also that Messrs. D.and M. have in 
press, and will publish during the present month, “ THE 
Lives OF THE GoverNors oF New York, from George 
Clintonto Hamilton Fish inclusive, with portraits of George 
Clinton, @:ay, Lewis, Tomkins, Dewitt Clinton, Yates, Van 
Buren, Throop, Marcy, Seward, Bouck, Wright, Young, 
and Fish.“ This magnificent work is to be sold only by 
subscription, or by orders direct to the publishers. Of 
course, this book will be eagerly sought for, by “ all the 
world,” if not “the rest of mankind,” so far, at least, as 
the Empire State is concerned. Such of the above books 
as are suitable for district libraries are bound in strong 
leather, and are in every respect worthy the special atten- 
tion of purchasers, whether school officers or otherwise. 
AmericaN Aoricutrurist. By A. B.& R. L. Alem 

New York. 

We are happy to find this very valuable Journal again 
on our table. It contains a vast amount of interesting 





matter, and we consider it one of the best agricultura | 
journals in the Union. It is published monthly, at the 
low price of $1 per annum. And there is not a number 
which is not worth double that amonnt to every farmer 
and every farmer’s family. 


OreGon: irs History, CONDITION, AND Prospects; 
containing a description of the Geograpy, Climate, and 
Productions, with Personal Adventures among the 
Indians, during a residence of the Author on the plains 
of the Pacific, embracing extended Notes of a Voyage 
Around the World. By Rev. Gustavus Hines. Buf- 

falo: George H. Derby & Co. 1851. 


Whatever relates to this western department of our 
Vast empire, is, and will long continue to be, sought with 
avidity by those who, gazing through the dim distant 
future, would read aright our country’s future history. 
That Oregon and our other Pacific possessions, are to 
exercise a mighty influence on the affairs of this republic 
who can deny? With sea-coast extending through many 
degrees of latitude, inviting us to command the commerce 
of the world; with a soil of the most exuberant fertility, 
aclimate mild and salubrious ; majestic rivers like so 
many vast arteries piercing the very heart of the con- 
tinent, and finally, with coasts glittering with wealth 
untold, who ¢an begin to calculate the influence which 
these immense territories shall exert on the destiny 
of our country? To those interested (and who is 
not?) in the solution of this great problem, we commend 
the work before us as one of the best that has been 
written upon the subject. 

Tue Lire or AnprEw Jackson, Seventh President of 


the United States. By John S. Jenkins. 
Lives oF Mapison anD Monrog. By J. Q. Adams. 


These works, published also by G. H. D. & Co., have 
been examined with the greatest interest. A gifted poet 
has said of our great men, that they were 

“* Landmarks of our country’s future, 
While they’re living when they’re dead.”’ 

This is most emphatically true of the patriots whose 
names are mentioned above; and hence we say to the 
young as well as old, study their characters well and 
imitate their stern virtues, as you would love your coun- 
try, and become identified with her prosperity and glory. 





Listlessness of Mind. 

There is an inactivity—a listlessness of mind which 
permits thoughts and feelings to drift past us, like the 
thousand objects of a varied landscape gleaming on 
the eye of a railway traveller, unexamined, unar- 
ranged, unremembered ; a half slumbering state of 
mind in which it becomes passive, and thoughts flit 
over us, rather than pass through us, like the shadow 
clouds over the lake’s surface. This is a pernicious 
habit to be guarded against and assailed with the most 
resolute energy of will, by every man who would be 
master of Limself, and live a life ot advantage to his 
kind. It is worse than unobservant vagrancy of eye 
or ear. A man may he something who can pass 
through the finest external scenery without having his 
gaze riveted, and without remembering more than 
that he rode over so much ground, or at most beheld 
an assemblage of hills, vales, trees, streams, buildings ; 
but the mind which lets its thoughts glide past thus 
unobserved and uncontrolled, is fast loging its power 
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for good——The tendency to foster this indolent and 
feeble habit we régard as one of the worst effects of 
the light magazine and novel reading of the present 
day. Unconstrained, as he devours the sparkling 
article or stirring romance, to make any effort in the 
way of chaining his thoughts or defining them, the 
reader is apt to acquire that passivity of intellect 
in which the helm of attention is surrendered from the 
mind’s own grasp, and given wholly up to the objects 
before it, till it is attentive only when something so 
striking or stirring presents itself that attention cannot 
be avoided—like an ear that should hear nothing but 
the roar of thunder, or an eye sensible to no color but 
flaming scarlet.—Vorth British Review, for Nov. 





A Passtnc THoucuT.—Rothschild is forced to con- 
tent himself with the same sky as the poor newspaper 
writer, and the great banker cannot order a private 
sunset, or add one ray to the magnificence of the 
night. The same air swells all lungs. The same 
kind of blood fills all veins. Every one possesses, 
really, only his own thoughts and his own senses. 
Soul and body—these are all the property which man 
owns. All that is valuable in this world is to be had 
for nothing. Genius, beauty and love are not bought 
and sold. You may buy a rich bracelet, but not a 
well turned arm on which to wear it; a pearl neck- 
lace, but nota pearly throat with which it shall vie. 
The richest ‘banker on earth would vainly offer a 
fortune to be able to'write a verse like Byron. One 
comes into this world naked and goes out naked— 
the difference in the fineness of a bit of linen for a 
shroud is not much. Man is a handful of clay, 
which turns rapidly back into dust. 





AppREss your CnILDREN’s UNDERSTANDING.— 
Nothing can be a greater mistake than to consider 


‘young people as destitute of understanding ; their un- 


derstanding should rather be appealed to and congult- 
ed. Do we not all remember how, when young, we 
were imposed upon? How our elders sought some- 
times to put us off; how they gave us evasive ans- 
wers and explanations; how they told us some plaus- 
ible story as an excuse or asa reason? And do we 
not remember that even in our youth and simplicity, 
we were quite capable of seeing through their manue- 
vres? Do we not all remember how, when any one 
endeavored to keep us in ignorance of some proceed- 
ing of which we were made accidentally cognizant; we 
could divine very correctly the real motive for sending 
us out of the way with some false excuse? Nowina 
case of this kind, which comes within the pale of pa- 
rental authority, the willofthe parent alone ought to 
be sufficient to control the child.. But there should be 
no stifling of truth, and no relaxation of duty. If, as 
often will happen, it is not expedient orproper for 
children to know a particular fact or incident, they 
should be told so with frankness and kindness, but at 
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the same time with firmness. We are too apt to 
overlook the intelligence of these little people, and 
address ourselves to their stature. We forget mind, 
which is invisible, in the presence of matter which is 
seen. The treatment of children must aiways, for 
their own sakes, differ much from that of full-grown 
men and women; our manner of addressing them 
must algo be different; but there does not seem to be 
any reason why we should not give them full credit 
for the amount of intelligence they do possess; and 
we may every day see ohildren with more discrimina- 
tion, greater good sense, and better regulated moral 
deportment, than many whose tall figure of riper age 
has invested them with the consequence of men and 
women. 





“Tt is related of some good map, that upon his death 
bed he recommended his son to employ himself in 
cultivating a garden, and in composing verses; think- 
ing these to be at once the happiest and most harmless 
of all pursuits. Poetry may be, and too often has 
been, wickedly perverted to evil purposes ;—what, in- 
deed, is there that may not, when religion is not safe 
from such abuses !—but the good which it does inesti- 
mably exceeds the evil. It is no trifling good to pro- 
vide means of innocent and intellectual enjoyment tor 
so many thousands in a state like oure—an enjoyment 
heightened as in every instance it is, within some litde 
circle, by personal consideration, raising it to a degree 
which may deserve to be called happiness. 

“It is no trifling good to win the ear of children 
with verses, which foster in them the seeds of huma- 
nity and tenderness and piety—awaken their fancy, 
and exercise pleagurably and wholesomely their imagi- 
native powers. It is no trifling benefit to provide a 
ready mirror for the young, in which they may see 
their own best feelings reflected, and wherein ‘what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely,’ are presented to them in the most attractive 
form. If is no trifling benefit to send abroad strains 
which may assist in preparing the hear: for its trials, 
and supporting it under them. But there is a greater 
good than this,a farther benefit. Although it is in 
verse that the most consummate skili in composition 
is to be looked for, and all the artifice of language 
displayed, yet it is in veree only that we throw off the 
yoke of the world, and are as it were privileged to 
utter our deepest and holiest feelings. Poetry in this 
respect may be called the salt of the earth, We ex- 
press in it and receive in it sentiments, for which were 
it not in this permitted medium, the usages of the 
world would neither allow utterance or acceptance. 
And who can tell, in our heart-chilling and heart- 
hardening society, how much more selfish, how much 
more debased, how much worse we should have been 
in all moral and intellectual reepects, had it not been 
for the unnoticed and unsuspected influence of this 
preservative.” — Southey. 
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; New York, February 1st, 1861. 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Tue popularity of this Magazine continues to increase, steadily and rapidly, with tae pub- 
lication: of every successive Number. Every month adds over Five Thousand Copies to its 
regular sales. The Press, from one end of the Union to the other, and without exception, 
has expressed the warmest approbation of the plan of the work and of the manner in which 
it has thus far been carried out. 

The Publishers would express their cordial thanks to the public for the extraordinary de- 
oe of favor with which their efforts have been received. They assure the readers of the 





agazine that nothing which expense, labor, and incessant care can do, to make its merit 
keep pace with its success, shall be left undone. The Pictorial Illustrations, which have se- 
cured so much admiration, shall be still further multiplied, diversified, and improved. Re- 
newed care will be exercised in the selection of literary matter for its pages. The Monthly 
Record of Current Events, which is designed to be a regular synopsis of all events of interest 
in every department of activity, and in every part of the world, will be enlarged, and made 
more comprehensive and systematic ; and all possible exertions will be made to render the 
Magazine, in all respects, superior to any similar work ever published in any part of the world. 

Articles from Puncn, and other well-known humorous publications, will be from time to 
time presented, with pictorial embellishments ; care will be taken in this department, as in 
every other, to admit nothing in the slightest degree offensive to morality or good taste, and 
to cuznbine interest and instruction with entertainment. 

Each number of the Magazine will contain 144 pages octavo, in double columns. The 
volumes of a single year, therefore, will present nearly two thousand pages of the choicest of 
the Miscellaneous Literature of the age. A carefully prepared Fashion Plate will accompa- 
ny each Number. New Volumes commence with the June and December Numbers. 

Terms.—Turee Doxiars a year, or Twenty-Five Cents a Number. The Fmst Vot- 
UME is now ready, neatly bound in Muslin, at Two Dotiars. The Work may be obtained 
of Booksellers and Periodical Agents, and of the Publishers. 

Liberal ements will be made with the Trade and with Postmasters for efforts in 
circulating the Work, and Specimen Numbers will be supplied gratuitously. 

The Publishers will supply Mail and City Subscribers, when payment is made to them 
tn advance. Clubs supplied upon liberal terms. Muslin Covers for each volume will be 
furnished by the Publishers and Agents at Twenty-five Cents each. : 

Persons desiring the Work rarity will please to FURNISH THEIR NAMES AND ADDRESS TO 
THE Agents. Orders for Numbers from the commencement can now be supplied. 





OPINIONS CF THE PRESS, 


The tof the Monthlies is Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, | These monthly supplies of good reading are as choice, - 
web inte short space of six months has leaped into a circu. | ried, as saaneaonn, aad as sneonuation, <n they are cayeia ia 
lation of over fifty thousand copies. This unparalleled succoss coming, generous in amuant (144 solid es to a number), cheap 
is to some extent, duc to the remarkable cheapness of | in price (25 cents), and attractive in their outward a: 4 
the work ; but cheapness, without merit, would never have se- | Each number is in fact a new book, beantifully te. ype 
cured it. * * * The vast wealth of the periodical literature of the | read, and worth ing. The best parts of many books about 

richest of it—is made tributary by this Magazine to the | to be born, first see the light in Harper’s New Monthly. The se- 
culture as weil as to the 1 gyre poe el the ec oa ee people, lections are made from the best and latest English sources. The 
at an almost nogpinal price. what isa most cheering feature | cover a wide ran Among them are good tal lackwood 
of the times, an indication not merely of the good taste and good og gin 


Dubiin University Magazine, &c. ; characters of distinguished 
sense of the editors, but also of the intellectual and moral prog- | persons, by such writers as Gilfillan ; copious streams of checkies 
ress of our people, its selections are generally of a very high | from Dickens's Household Words ; poems, few, short, and choice 
order, both in point of substantial literary merit and of moral | and all sorts of good literature that can be popular. * * * The 
tendency. Its Monthly Record of Current Events is prepared | Monthly Summary of Events, at the end of each number, is very 
with great skill and judgment; and the Literary Notices are | fuli, condensed, and clear, embracing a month’s concise history 
both impartial and discriminating. In a word, as we have said, | of each important nation in its turn. T'o those who see nothing 
Harper's New Monthly has achjeved its great success by deserv- | but confusion in German politics, we would recommend the brief 
ing it.—Methodist Quarterly Review. d and able exposition in this (January) number. The Literary No- 

ts attractions are undiminished. The articles are numerous | tices are from the pen of an editor whose ripe and genial scholar- 
and selected with exceeding good taste. This work circulates | ship and geueral Jiterary ability are well known in this quarter; 
every where in the nation.— Zion's Herald and Wesleyon Jourwss. | and a good guaranty that all books shall meet the treatment they 
The monthly record is given ¥ t fullness and cure sy | deserve in his hands.—The Commonwealth. 
one who is fully cai ns $o'th —New York Obsers It. is a rich cabinet of Historical, Biographical, Literary, and 
The January N r maintains the reputation acquired » 1ts| Scientific varieties ; and its rapidly increasing proves 
predecessors. it sinus a large supply of amusing and enter- | the high estimation in which it is held by the public, as its ac- 
taining reading. Chronicle. quaintance is extended.—Christian Freeman and Family Visitor. 












